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in principle. We hear of "big berthas," 
"aces" and "duds": why should not a 
soldier in olden time have taken great 
satisfaction in explaining to a recruit that 
shoulder cords were used by their general 
for tying up hay for his horse! Or can we 
not picture in the French camp at Dettin- 
gen a bronze-faced sergeant, carefully 
pipe-clayed, his pigtail stiffened with tallow 
and flour, telling the new drummerboy 
(earnestly and simply) how necessary it was 
that each common soldier should see to it 
that their highest officers were provided 
with good long shoulder cords; for in case 
they developed symptoms of profanity 
or ill temper they could be tethered safely 
till their manners mended! As proof of 
this would not the sergeant point out that 
the fourragfere was provided with a point 
which was little less than a tethering pin? 

B. D. 

RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 

A GROUP of new additions to the col- 
lection of American furniture, shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions for July, 
represents three distinct influences found 
in colonial furniture of the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The first 
of these is English, and is seen in the set 
of six mahogany side chairs, whose design 
shows the pierced, splat back as developed 
by Chippendale and interpreted by Amer- 
ican chair makers. The period was one in 
which the wealth of the colonies, increasing 
beyond expectation, was reflected in an 
elegance and extravagance of taste without 
precedent on this side of the Atlantic, when 
the changing fashions of the mother coun- 
try, then at the culmination of a period 
of great elaborateness in art and life, were 
followed with considerable zeal, particu- 
larly in the larger settlements of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The backs of these chairs 
have the bow-shaped cresting with very 
bold curves, stiles with a slight outward 
flare at their point of junction with the 
upper rail, and a splat with short concave 
curve above a long cyma, which in its turn 
is resolved into a short cyma and a long 
concave. The carved decoration is elab- 



orate and finely executed, although it lacks 
much of the quality found in similar Eng- 
lish contemporary work. The center of 
the cresting is enhanced by an elaborated 
shell motive, from which project small 
branches of leaves. The vertical piercings 
are treated with three small rosettes, and 
the larger space above is filled with an 
elongated quatrefoil with dependent tassel. 
It is in the lower part of the chairs that their 
provincial origin is most obviously attested. 
As in most colonial adaptations of Chippen- 
dale, the seat rails are straight and un- 
decorated, the legs rectangular and heavy, 
while the underbracing is unnecessarily 
strong. This lower part has none of the 
elegance of the back, but it does make up 
in stability for what it has lost in grace. 
A slight attempt at decoration has been 
made in the carved strip reminiscent of the 
Gothic taste, beneath the front seat stile. 
A Chippendale chair whose back is very 
similar in design, is in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. It has, however, carved 
cabriole legs with ball and claw feet, 
and no underbracing. This English chair 
is dated about 1 750, and is representative of 
Chippendale's middle period. In addition 
to the interest of the individual chairs, the 
fact of there being a set of six matched 
pieces is important. 

In the chest on chest, the second impor- 
tant item, is found the block-front treat- 
ment of the drawers, which seems to have 
been a distinctly American contribution 
to the cabinet-maker's art. This article 
of furniture developed from the high chest 
of drawers through the desire for a greater 
amount of drawer space than the earlier 
form allowed, and for which the greater 
lightness of the latter was sacrificed. The 
chest on chest was used all through New 
England, but the particular features of this 
piece — the moldings of the cornice and the 
treatment of the blocks — ^would suggest a 
northern, rather than a southern New 
England provenance. Fluted and reeded 
pilasters without capitals ornament the 
stiles and the cornice breaks above them. 
This cornice follows the cyma curve of the 
pediment, as do the two small drawers 
below it. Flame and urn finials finish the 
top. The drawers are flush with the 
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beaded frames about them. The blocking 
of the lower chest is of the most simple 
form, and the drawer fronts are each a 
solid piece of wood, the blocks being an 
integral part, and not applied, as in many 
cases. The line of the blocking carries 
down through the base molding and on to 
the straight bracket feet. The hardware, 
with the exception of two of the bails, is 
original and has never been removed. 

The painted chest of pine and whitewood 
is an example of the naive form and decora- 
tion employed in eastern Pennsylvania by 
the German settlers from the Palatinate 
along the Rhine. The peasant types of 
household utensils, whose construction was 
of the simplest and whose painted decora- 
tion made no attempt at the sophisticated 
study found on other contemporary work, 
are here found to follow well-marked tradi- 
tions little affected by the changing 
fashions. In this chest, however, the 
maker has struck a happiness of proportion 
and a gaiety of decoration appropriate to 



its use as a bridal chest for Maria Elisa 
Bedwebern, whose name and the date 
1753 adorn its front. The two enclosures, 
simulating panels in shape, bear love birds 
"affronted" perched on branches, and 
between them a tulip, the most popular 
flower for this flowery type of decoration. 
In the border are crudely drawn mermaids 
with hands joined, and at either side fowls 
and animals in various postures of move- 
ment or repose. Much of the decoration 
has disappeared, but enough remains on 
the front and ends to suggest its former 
gaiety and charm. The hardware is all 
original. 

These recent acquisitions, therefore, 
present three currents active at the same 
time in American colonial furniture making: 
the first a conscious utilization of English 
models, the second a definitely American 
treatment in a sophisticated taste, and the 
third a German influence of a peasant type, 
for use in a provincial farming community. 

C. O. C. 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



Membership. By action of the 

Board of Trustees, the Fellowship in Per- 
petuity of the late Lieutenant Stuart 
Emmett Edgar has been transferred to 
Margaret Van Nest Storer; Hubert Schott 
and Ralph Pingry Schott have been elected 
Fellows in Perpetuity; Miss Emeline Roach, 
a Sustaining Member; and 274 persons An- 
nual Members. 

Early American Portraits. Roland 
N. Moore has lent to the Museum, in 
memory of Mrs. Abraham Lansing of 
Albany, three family portraits which for- 
merly belonged to Mrs. Lansing. One of 
these is a remarkable painting by Gilbert 
Stuart. 1 1 represents General Peter Ganse- 
voort, Jr., of the Continental Army, 
who in 1777 successfully defended Fort 
Stanwix against the British and Indian 
forces, thus dealing against British strategy 
a blow that culminated at Saratoga. As 
a result of his expedition with General 



Sullivan in 1779 against the Indians, the 
State of New York appointed him Briga- 
dier-General, and he held, among other 
offices, the position of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The portrait of Catherine Van Schaick, 
wife of General Peter Gansevoort, was 
painted by Ezra Ames, an Albany artist 
who started his career as a coach painter. 
He painted quite a number of portraits, the 
best known being of Governor George 
Clinton, which is now in the Capitol at 
Albany. 

The portrait of Leonard Gansevoort, 
brother of General Peter Gansevoort, 
is attributed to Gilbert Stuart. It appears 
to have been painted at a later date than 
that of the portrait of the General. 

The portrait of General Gansevoort will 
be hung in Gallery 12, while the other two 
will be shown in the basement of Wing H, 
in which is exhibited furniture of their 
period. 
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